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BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF MARYLAND,’ 


March 
[Read and ordered to be printed.] 


2, 1844. 
Report or THE ComMiTTee ON AGRICULTURE, 
Relative to the Application of Lime to the different Qual- 
ities of Soil, and the 
USF OF CALCAREOUS MATTER 

FOR . 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
In obedience to an order of the House of the 27th January, 


The Committee on Agriculture, to which was referred 
the order submitted by Mr. Smith, on the 27th of Janu- 


ary, beg leave to depoRt: 


That an increased production from the soil, effected by 
the application of lime has by no means been a discovery 
of modern times. As it exists in marl, it was long used 
by the ancient Greeks, who probably knew not that they 
were applying lime. ‘The Romans were aware of the va- 
lue of marl, but its existence in Italy was not known till 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. When they pushed 
their conquests into Gaul and Britain, they found the bar- 
barian farmers;,.as_ they were considered, manuring their 
lands with marl, which they have continued to do to the 
present day. The application of calcined stone or lime 
to land in Europe commenced at a later period, perhaps 
but little before the beginning of our era. The Chinese 
now use it, and no doubt have been in the practice from 
a remote period, Since the revival of letters the attention 
of scientific men has_ been devoted tothe rationale of its 
action upon the land. They made little progress, howev- 
er, until within a, few years past, The discoveries of 
Saussure, Davy, Chaptal, Sprengel, Boussingault and a 
host of other eminent enquirers into the relations of chem- 
istry to agriculture and vegetable and avimal physiology, 
laid before the world a mass of valuable facts, which the 
gigantic mind of Liebig has enabled him to generalise, and 
to develope light and certainty where much darkness and 
mystery formerly existed. The principles adopted inhis 
investigations, brought him to conclusions which seem 
evidently founded upon the immutable laws of nature. 
We may safely assert that.a new era has dawned, upon 
agriculture and physiology. 

On the.continent of Europe where it is esteemed the 
duty of the different governments to encourage agriculture 
as far as lies in their power, we find many able men under 
their fostering care, devoting themselves to the important 
occupation, of bringing science to the aid of agriculture, 
and a flood of light is being shed upon the subject.of ren- 
dering the soil more productive. In England we find 
them fully alive to the subject; her nobles and gentry, 
who were in times past disposed to rest their claims for 
honorable distinction upon their success in making war 
upon their enemies or upon one another, are now found 
entering the lists to compete with each other, in the less 
chivalric, but certainly more useful occupation of raising 
turnips. The princely fortunes of many.of her land hold- 
ers, enable such as require it, to get sufficient aid from the 
investigations of scientific men, The works of Professor 


James F. W. Johnston, who is exclusively devoted to ag- 
ricultural chemistry, are republished in this country as fast 
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A few years.since, there would have been little use in 
making the inquiries now proposed to the committee, for 
the reason that there were too few data to start with; the 
subject was. so much veiled in mystery, that we could 
have said little more to the farmer than “ that as experi- 
ence proves, that lands cannot for a long perind be profit- 
ably cultivated without the application, of lime in, some 
form or other, it is expedientto useit,”. Now, however, 
sucha wide field of research is opened to us, thet we find 
it difficult to confine ourselves to those branches of the 
investigation that,we.can complete within the time we 
have allotted, for making this report, Whilst we regret 
that the lateness of the period when the subjects were 
committed to our charge has prevented a wore full exam- 
ination, and a more systematic arrang’>ment of the matter ; 
we hope, however, our exertions w‘l| be found to throw 
some light on this most interesting subject,and be of some 
litle pratical, use at least, to our agricultural community 
—and make still more manifest the importance of further 
pursuing the subject.of the application, of science to ag- 
riculture, so that we may ‘keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age. 

Section 1.—Of the properties of lime and some of its 
compounds the mvost important to agrieulture. 

Lime is not, as'was formerly supposed, ‘a simple sub- 
stance ; it is composed of a metallic substanee ealled cal- 
cium united to oxygen. When pure it is a white’ brittle 
earthy solid, having alkaline properties, whose specific 
gravity is to that. of water as 23-10 to 1. It is per se 
one of the most infusible of known bodes, having a strong 
affinity for water, and’ when combining rapidly therewith 
a considerable degree of heat is developed, as may be ob- 
served when it is slacking. ‘The heat is ‘often sufficient 
to ignite woodand other combustibles.” The compound 
of lime and water, constitutes what is called hydrate of 
lime, or water sla‘cked lime, its constitution is 

Lime, 76 parts. 
Water, 24 « 

This hydrate is ‘spatingly soluble in water, and more so 
in cold than in watm water. About 700 grains of pure 
water, free from earbonic acid, will dissolve 1 grain of 
lime. 

Carbonate of lime, (common limestone,) consists of 


Lime, 56 parta. 
Carbonie acid, 44 « 
100 


It constitutes the great mass of the limestone and chalk 
which form so large a portion of the crust of the earth. 
It is the principal constituent of shells, and forms the cal- 
careous matter of mars. 

Carbonate of lime is nearly if not quite insoluble in pure 
water, but is readily dissolved in water containing carbonic 
acid, and as rain and snow water always contain carbonic 
acid, lime upon or near the sarface of the earth is unceas- 
ingly being dissolved and diminished in quantity—an ex- 
ceedingly interesting fact in an agricultural point of 
view. 

Lime in combination with phosporic acid is called phos- 
phate of lime, and sometimes “bone earth.” It constitutes, 
with a smaller proportion of carbonate of lime, nearly all 
the earthy matter of bones. It also exists in small pro- 
portion in shells. 

It is insoluble in pure water, but the presence of acids 
(even the weakest of all, carbonic acidy) renders it solu- 
ble. Phosphoric acid and lime unite in several propor- 
tions, but the combination that most concerns us, is that 
which forms part of bones and shell, which is 





as they issue from the press in England, They-are of in- 
estimable value to the farmer, 





Phosphoric acid, 52° parts. 
Lime, 48 4% 


100 


Sulphate of lime, is well known under the names of gyp- 
sum or plaster of paris, and when pure consists of 


Sulphuric acid, 46 parts. 
Lime, 33 
Water, 21 

100 


Having thus briefly glanced at some of the properties 
and combinations of lime, we proceed to treat of lime as 
a manure, &e. 

Section 2.+Of lime as a manure or as a constiluent to 
plants. 

The elementary constituents of all plants, for the most 
part consist of carbon, hydftogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 
The three first exists in the largest proportion, and form 
the great bulk of the plant, the last is equally necessary, 
and with the rest, form the albumen, gluten and other in- 
trogenous compounds whieh prineipally abound in. the 
seeds and juices of plants. The air of ovr atmos- 
phere alway's contains water, carbonic acid andammonia, 
which furnish to plants the above named elements nearly 
equal perhaps to their wants, after the first stages of their 
growth. In former days these were believed to be all that 
were essential to vegetation, but modern science has) de- 
monstrated that certain mineral substances, which the re__ 
sults ofeombustion proved always to exist in plants, w ere 
quite as essential to their growth. ‘ 

We might illustrate this position by the investigation 
of amimal and vegetable physiology, but we must avoid 
digressing more than is absolutely necessary to the pro- 
per understanding of the subject unde; considera on, and 
be content with the remark, that nature pas decreed:that 
plants shall xeceive certain, matters, in a great part from 
the atmosphere, and: those we call their organic. part— 
but their mineral constituents must come from the soil. 
The most important of these mineral, substances. are pot- 
ash, soda, lime, silica, magnesia, iron, manganese, phos- 
phoras, sulphur, chlorine and iodine. There are others 
found in smaller proportion in plants, but most of these 
are perhaps non-essentials. 

The mineral matiers constitute, generally, from, one to 
two per cent. of the living plant, and ace what we call ash- 
es, when the combustible parts have. been burned away. 
‘Shalngtots of combination is varied by every different 
plant. 

The phosphorus is, perhaps, always united to oxygen, 
forming phosphoic acid, which in plants usually exists in 
combination with lime or magnesia, or with both,.as in 
the grain of wheat, and in many other seeds, .The sul- 
phur, in most instances, exists as sulphuric acid, which is 
generally united with lime in plants, but often is combin- 
ed with potash, soda, &e.; the chlorine is. a combination 
with the potash, or forms with the soda.the. well known 
common salt. Besides these mineral acids, various other 
acids, the products of vegetable organism, form: in:plants, 
compounds with the above named alkalies,. earths and 
metallic oxides, 

Before this subject was sufficiently investigated; it was 
common to consider only such substances as. furnished 
vegetable food to plants “manures,” whilst mineral or in- 
organie matters such as lime, potash, &c. it was supposed 
entered the plants to act as stimulants or to have some 
undefinable mechanical action. Some are sufficiently fan- 
cifal yet to cling to the stimulating theory, but the exact 
and rigid rules for scientific investigation of the present 
age permits not the indulgenee.of fancy, which has been 
transferred from the more exact sciences to poetry. Each 
plant always contains certain mineral or organic com- 
pounds, (subject to little. variation, as will be seen) in 
whatever part of the world the plant.may have. its exis- 





tence. If these essentials be deficient, the plant will lan- 
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shovel, shod with iton, and they ‘enter into” the soili as 
much more éasily than the wooden ones as the cast iron 
ploughs do more easily than the wooden. mould-boards.; 
He could go no farther, for his, half hour, had elapsed,” , 

Mr. Dodge observed that the previous speaker seemed 
to be in favor of using horses in hatrowing, rolling, &c., 
but hé should suppose it would “be hard work, and that 
it was more’ appropriate to use oxen: this was his cus+ 
tom. He thought, we should’ be slow to substitute the 
horse for ox.labor,.. He; should hardly argue, with, Mr, 
Buckminster that the roller he had described could be 
drawn with ease by a single horse. He thought it was 
an important question how far we should go in adopting 
the many and expensive implements used in modern Eng 
lish husbandry. He was not in favor of a profuse expen~ 
diture in tools; nor did -he think it good policy to be nig- 
gardly in this respect. Our climate was rugged and labor 
high, and we must bring in the aid of improved imple- 
ments td save labor and time. 

Having purchased goo! implements, the next thing was 
to use them well. They shouldbe cleaned after use, and 
then properly housed. .He spoke of the good effects 
which the temperance, reformation. had produced in. the 
care of tools ; furmerly, when under the influence of strong 
drink, the hired men broke and injured many more than 
the sober met of the present time. Afler eleven o'clock, 
harrows, plows, &c., were apt to’ come in contact with 
stumps and rocks; but such accidents were comparative- 
ly rare now. ;. tal 

He thought, he had seen.a roller made of solid wood, 
1} foot in diameter and 6 feet long, that he should prefer 
to the one described by the previous speaker. 

He spoke of the value of the scruffle hoe,” which he 
had never used antil the last summer, as being a very ex- 
eellent.insirument in, a nursery, and for other purposes, 
especially in, root erops. 

The editor of this paper said he had used. the seruffler, 
or Dutch hoe, for many years, and considered it indispen- 
sible in the cultivation of roo crops. and, for garden pur- 
poses ; that he could weed one acre of ground in the same 
time that four men would require to go over the. same 
quantity of land with hoes,and the work would be done 
much better: the handle of the instrament should be so 
long that the operator may stand erect: the work may 
then be accomplished with ease. The scruffler cuts for- 
ward and backward. 

Mr. Merriam, of Auburn, said he considered the plow 
one of the most useful tools. He was the first person who 
introduced.a cast.iron plow into, Auburn. His neighbors 
laughed at him at first, but now. those plows. are,in gene- 
ral use among them. As to the harrow, he was somewhat 
undecided which form was best; but was inclined to be- 
lieve the triangular shape was most preferable. He dis- 
liked, howeves, to use the harrow at any rate, unless the 
ground was very. roughyas it had a tendency to make the 
ground heavy,. He. considered the cultivator a good in- 
strument to lighten ground, Could not dispense with a 
roller: thought it too heavy work for one horse: uses 
one 6 feet long and 4 in diameter, with three caitle : sow- 
ing-dowm to! grass: and in’ the spring, upon his young 
grass, to press down: the roots which have been throwa 
out by frost...:He uses a horse rake, and, could not do 
without it; he has raked an acre in 15 minutes, but con- 
siders it good work to rake an acre in‘30 minutes. He said 
it was’ worth as mach to him in hay-time as a man. 

Mr. Morse, of Shelburne, said he was nota farmer, but 
a manufacturer of scythes. There was a great difference 
in their make at the present time from that there was 30 
years ago. The complaint now is that they.do not last ; 
that the steel is soon gone; but the difficulty was, the 
farmers Would have them made light, which he thought 
was fot correct; asa person could not mow 80 easy with 
a light seythe as he could with one that was heavier ; nor 
would the light ones be so durable. As to length, some 
wanted them: only 3 feet 3 inches, while others would 
have them over 4 feet. He thonght a long scythe the best, 
as with it he could take more of a drawing stroke. 

Mr. Knowles, of Eastham, spoke of the scythes used in 
mowing salt grass: there was much difficulty in using 
narrow Ones, and it was necessary to use those that were 
wide and thin. 

Mr, » Stone, of Beverly, spoke of the improvements 
which had been made in various agricultural implements, 
which, for want of room, we shajl be obliged to pass 
over. 

Mr. Cole described a cheap mode of constructing a 





hay wagon, and grain cradle, and of the mode of sharpen- 


ing seythes in Pennsylvania, by hammering the edge, in- 
stead of grindingit! i “ ean x 

The iF apaidents Mr. Quincy, said there was.one im- 
plement which had not been alluded to, reich had been 
used in England with great succsss, and which had not 
been introduced, he ‘believed, into this countty, and that 
was the subsoil plow. [thas been stated in returns‘made 
before Parliament, that \where it had been used in con- 
nexion with thorough, draining, the crops, had been in- 
creased four fold, It pulverized the ground t@ the depth, 
of I2 to 24 inches, without bringing the subsoil to the 
surface, Jt was regarded as an instrument talculated to’ 
effect a great revolution in agriculture. He remarked that 
something had been said about the first invention of the 
plow, Jt was probably not known where it did. origi- 

te. . He believed there was no account of its first use ; 
but he recollected having his attention first called to it in 
the scriptures, where it was stated tat when the prophet 
Elijah called upon Elisha, he found him plowing with 12 
yoke of oxen; upon which ‘passage a Dutch commenta-: 
tor made the remark, that “no wonder Elisha was willing 
to. quit plowing for. propheeyiog, if it required 12 yoke. 
of oxen to plow his land,” ' ; 

Mr Allen, of Pembroke, said farmers were not generally 
flush in funds, and it woald not do for them to piitchase 
every new implement that was offered: he had suffered” 
somewht by so doing. His tool house was fall, and: he 
had begun to stack /oul.. He had tried. long, and short 
plows, and found his short one ran easiest, but the long. 
one turned the flatiest. He uses the triangular harrow, 
but does not like to have one used much on his’ ground. 
As to the rollers, he thought one made of a hard:wood 
log was the best: he had one of that description which 
had been in use 17 years... He considered the roller a) 
great improvement, and. should recommend al! farmers 
to use it. The care of tools and implements is of great 
impotance, but his practice is contrary to his doctrine ; 
for, although he has oniy-five barns, all his arts and im- 
plements are not all housed. Tools work better wheni 
cleaned and housed afier using, as, they would,.be free 
from rust. phil cn tate a 

He had a different opinion of the value of the horse- 
rake from the gentleman who had spoken of it. He 
thought their general use would lead to a'dareless way’ 
of making hay. He had seen a man in Berkshire county, 
who cut 100 tons with the assistance of three boys only. 
How he contrived to mow it, he knew not; but he found 
he let it lay in the swarth until it was made, and then 
dréw it together hastily with the horse-rake, and as he 
thought, must be ¢arted into the barn in a state not very 
favorable for the quality of the hay. He thought the rak- 
ing was but a-small part of the labor of haying. 

Dr. Gardner, of Seekonk, was satisfied that ihe horse- 
rake saves him the labor of four hands if not of six. 

Mr. B. V. French said the Chair was under a mistake 
in regard to the introduction of the subsoil plow : he had 
one which he hadused with much benefit fora number of 
years. He stirs the ground to the depth: of 17 t0'20 
inches deep, It was stated in England, that,there was no 
soil but what was benefitted by the use of it, In Scotland, 
where it had been extensively used in connexion with 
thorough draining, they now obtain 90 bushels of oats, 
where before only 30 bushels to the acre was an average 
harvest. 





From Hovey’s Horticultural Magazine. 
_EXpeRiMENTS, ON THE, CULTIVATION oF PLANTS iN 
’ ' CHARCOAL. 

I perceive in the horticultural papers received by the 
last steamship, that there is an animated discussion on the 
value of chareoal in horticulture, and that Mr. Robert 
Rigg, an excellent chemist, has proceeded so far as to 
publish.a book, with the extraordinary assertion that car- 
bon is a compound body made of plants,. Assent to this 

roposition cannot of course be expected from chemistry, 
in its present state: but we do hot know to what strange 
discoveries the searching inquisitiveness into the laws of 
nature, of the present age, may lead. 

Having made various experiments on the action of char- 
coal, for the last two years, I have concluded to add my 
share to the discussion. 

The first view I took of the, value of charcoal in horti- 
culture, arose from the arguments on the different powers 
of well rotted and of fresh manure; my prejudice, from 
constant practice, being rather in favor of the former. 
And one of my imaginary reasons for this prejudice, (for 
proof was not to be expected,) was, that the carbon of the 
vegetable part of the old manure was reduced by fermen- 


tation and complete decomposition (combustion, -Liebig.) 
to - gl gee ue cdauiantion, sedh nage 
totally impossible to imi by. the. most laborious me- 
chanical pulverization. Htay hea ofall states, carbon, 
if used at all by the living vegetable; eoald be most easily 
appropriated. My experiments were, therefore, all made 
with thefinest pulverized wood chareoal { could procure, 
sucli as ‘is used in making gunpowder. koi is 

Ist. | planted a young, thrifty’plant of Dapline 
in this charcoal altogether? im 12months it was aliveythe 
leaves quite yellow. Onexamining the roots; they had 
not in the feast itrcreased or altered.” Fihewtepotted it in 
loam, with one quarter charcoal, and watered with a very 
weak solution of nitrate of soda: in fourweeks the leaves 
had become of a dark blackish green, and ‘the plant was 
beginning to push vigorously. ° oo ghiqex 

2d, [planted @ fine root’ of Fachsia filgens; with "a 
stent, in charcoal alone. ft immediately began towegetate; 
the leaves were, however, extremely diminutive, and:soon 
dropped off; the flowers appeared also diminative; and: 
finally dropped off likewise just after opening: It then, 
with the others, went to rest; but to my S0rprisé, ‘in Au~ 
gust it began’ to vegetate end went precisely through the 
saine process'as in spring—others which were by its side, 
remaining dormant : after this it wentiagain to"rest.°1"> 

3d. I’ potted several’ seedling camellias’ iv owe: quarter 
charcoal, ote quarter old manure, one’ Walf loamy; these 
grew with great laxtriatice, and the color of the foliage 
was dark, healthy greén. — 
4th. I potted several young pelargoniums with various 
quantities of charcoal, never exceeding one quarter, often 
very much less. In these the effect was the same, both 
coming very neat to the luxtriatice and’ size of foilage of 
those treated with guano. 

In August last, fade up my mind to te-pot and top- 
dress a large number of exotic plants, of various kinds, 
many of which were in’a bad staté from neglect; of these 
the chief number were camelfias. I made up a cdmpost, 
consisting of about two-thirds Roxbary fresh loam, and 
one-third a tompost, chiefly consisting of old manure: to 
this I added about one-fortieth part of charcoal, ‘and had 
the whole very: carefully and intimately mixed with this f 
operated. In. September, when | thought the earth had 
got well settled round the roots, [ began to water, every 
Saturday, with water in which guano had been mixed, in 
the quantity of about one ounce to ten gallons, 

I was perfectly astonished at the alteration which ap- 
peared in about four weeks, in the general health of aJl 
the plants—it seemed to me like magic; and many who 
visited the Public-Conservatory previous to the late cala- 
mitous fire, can bear testimony, to their beauty and luxu- 
riance. The earth of one large camellia, (double white,) 
with about 250 blooms, was néarly altogether chatiged, 
the tub ‘having fallen off with much of the earth.) hardly 
expected to save the blossoms, but they opened in as great 
splendor as the others. It seems to me that the period 
of the opening of the flowers was also generally accelerat- 
ed. We had 20 or 30 out the first week in November, 
and the first.week in December, just previous to the fire; 
‘I counted above 500 in full beauty,; this was certainly 
earlier than we had them in previous years. 

Passiflora Loudonii, which, under the best of common 
cultivation, has always yellow: and unheéatthy looking 
leaves, was placed in this mixture, with the addition of 
charcoal drainage. The rapid change in its appearance 
was surprising, and although, from unavoidable circum- 
stances, it was remaved into this soil just previous to 
flowering, yet instead of being checked, fresh flower race- 
mes shot forth, and, with the others, opened their beauti- 
ful blossoms in the greatest splendor; the foliage becom~ 
ing ofa fine healthy green, and spread pen, not curled 
in at the edges, 

My impression from these trials is, that although char- 
coal alone is nearly useless, yet when mixed in due pro- 
portion with the earths and salts, usually found in soils 
and manures, its presence is highly beneficial, and greatly 
promotes the laxuriance of vegetation, as far as regards 
stems and leaves. Of its value in the prodaction of 
flowers and seeds, | am not, for the reasons before stated, 
able to give an opinion of any worth. 

It may be thought, and probably is in part trae, that 
much of the luxurtiance of the last named experiments 
arose from the use of guano water; but from other ex- 
periments with charcoal, instituted for the purpose of 
making comparisons. with guano, in which of course none 
was used, | cannot hesitate to believe that some portion 





of this luxuriance was also due to the charcoal. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1844. J. E. TescHemMacuer. 
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than can be profitably employed with us. . This objection 
does not, however, in the least, rest againat the Improved’ 
Subsoil Ploughs gotten up by Messrs. Robert Sinclair, Jr. 
& Co. and Mr. Eastman ; for, with a span of horses, either 
of their implements can loosen or pulverize, without turn- 
ing up the subsoil, fully nine inches beneath the body of 
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Ses aaELOAN TAT, 


; PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL SANDS. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT—We are indebted to the atten 

tion of John Newcomer, esq. of the Senate, and D. W. Naill and 

J. Carroll, jr. esqs. of the House of Delegates of Maryland, for co- 





_CNoy 4, 
the performance, of a chemical ehange.in the nature of the 
subsoil, that change can only be effected by. breaking 
the»pan, pulverizing the earth, ‘and: letting in the pd 
heat, as it must’ be obvious to every view justified’ 

common sense, that these agents cannot exert their power 
through an unbroken mass buried many inches below the 






































pies ef the “Report of the Committee on Agriculture relative to the @P- | the soil inverted by the ordinary plough. surface. But by thus preparing the under earth. for the 
4 Lime to the different qualitie of soil, and the use of Calcare- : é, ' onthe ‘ ; 
— om : ‘ an to the House of Delegates We have before remarked that the Improved Sabsoil | admission of atmospheric influence, we would so 


Plough of Messrs, Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co. received the 
award of superiority by the Baltimore County Agricultu- 
ral Society, and it may become us aa impartial historians, 
writing with a view to subserve the eause of truth, and to 
advance that of husbandry, to say that it was a righteous 
award ; for, of a truth, their implement is one of peculiar 
excellence, combining strength, simplicity, and ease of 
draught, with infinite power, steadiness of action, and ex- 
actness of execution, qualities which the practical, as well 
as scientific planter and farmer, will know how to appre- 
ciate ; for they are qualities which commend themselves 
alike to the good sense and judgment of all. 

We have thus far spoken of the peculiar merits of these 
particular implements ; aud the occasion seems to invite 
a few passing remarks upon the advantages and utility of 
the operation of subsoil ploughing. We desire what we 
may advance upon the subject, to be considered merely in 
the light of opinion, but opinion gathered from no little 
reflection upon the nature of the thing, and from reading 
of the effects produced by it in England, where it has been 
pursued for some years. Of personal experience we have 


had none, and can, therefore, only speak of the experi- 
ence of others. 


of the General Assembly of Maryland ; and we take especial plea- 
sure in commencing its publication this week in our columns. It 
traces the use of lime as a fertilizer from its earliest _ known histo- 
tory, treats of the properties of lime and some of its compounds 
the most important to agriculture, of which it gives anyalyses; ve- 
ry properly considers lime in the light of a manure, and illustrates 
‘ this position by shewing it to be a constituent of plants, and hence 
contributing to their sustenance. This is proven very clearly by 
various analyses of plants, by whose elemental properties the pre- 
sence of the mineral is established to demonstration ; and hence the 
deduction, that that which forms a material part of a body, must 
necessarily be essential to it as a nutrient substance. The effects 
of lime. upon the component substances of the soil are very forci- 
bly, though suceinetly, shewn ; so also is its effect upon the quality 
of crops, as well as upon matters injurious to them. The best 
modes of applying lime; the quantity to be applied, per acre ; the 
application and value of marls, and of gypsum, are each and all 
dwelt upon with cogency ; and the report concludes with a series 
of happy remarks, illustrative of the benefits to the state from the 
use of calcareous manures, adducing the irresistible fact in support 
of the argument, that it has stayed the current of emigration ; it 
recommeniis the legislature to procure analyses of the soils of the 
state, together with certain information connected with the agri- 
cultural products of our lands before and subsequent to their being 
limed, “to the end that a basis may be formed upon which an in- 
telligent and profitable system of husbandry may be established.” 

“The Committee consists of Messrs. Naill, Poultney, Ghiselen, 
Griffith and Mann ; and without pretending to know who is the au- 
thor, we may be permitted to observe, that 'he deserves the thanks 
ofevery Marylander, as he has produced to the public eye a sub- 
ject upon which it may reflect with profit, and has, by so doing, o- 
pened the way to future benefits, which are incalculable, because, 
being cumulative in their very nature and effects, they must in- 
crease in volume and magnitude with every succeeding year. 

{f we were a Yankee, we would venture upon a guess, that our 
good friend Nill bad had a finger in the concocting of those rare 
ingredients which render the pie so acceptable to the taste. If so, 
“Old Frederick”? may well feel proud that she had clothed him with 
the power of doing the state such essential service. 


its condition, as would enable us, in the course Of a si 
rotation, to turn up.an inch or two of the subsoil, atid t 
that amount deepen the surface, thus might we, by this 
deepening process, restore to culture many of the salis 
which had been Jost through their tendency to: sink. 
Such appears to us to be rational conclusions. 

We have thrown out these views, because we are desi. 
rous of attracting the attention of farmers generally to the 
advantages of subsoil ploughing, the period being at hand 
when jadicionus experiments might be made to test the 
utility of the operation ; and we will here repeat the wish 
which we have often expressed, that some of out inteli- 
gent subscribers will institute such experiments as will 
test the efficacy or inefficacy. of subsoil. ploughing—our 
own opinion is, that it would add twenty-five per cent. to 
the product of the corn crop, and effectually prevent the 
winter-killing of wheat in all well drained of natifally 
and healthfully dry lands—and we will add our belief, 
that subsoiling would be unavailable in any. wet soils, 








Sceinemmnientiiceed 


Tue Cotton Puant, its Orieiny &e. 

[A Memoir on the origin, cultivation and uses of Cotton: 
from the earliest ages to the presént time, with especial 
reference to the Sea-Island Cotton Plant, including the 
improvements in its cultivation, and the preparation of 
the wool, &c. in Georgid and South Carolina ; Read be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton, 
Nov. 13, 1843—by the Hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, 
president of the State Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina.] 

We have been obligingly favored with a copy of the 
above memoir, and do but simple justice to, the author 
when we say, that it is a composition of tranaeendant 
power and profound research, but as we have only time 
to thus briefly notice it at’ present, we shall recir to its 
instructive pages again, when more at leisure, to give out 
readers some faint idea of its contents ; sufficient however, 
we hope, to place its leatned and, patient author. before 
his countrymen in the attitude of a light—a brilliant light 
—of the age. The pamphlet covers 62 octavo pages, and 
besides comprising more learning upon the interesting 
subject of the cotton plant, than we had dreamed of iv.our 
philosophy, numerous statistical facts connected with the 
subjects, it is written in a style so chaste as to commend 
it to every intelligent reader—to every ‘one who can jast- 
ly appreciate the trophies of mind—bit while we impress 
our conception of the gifted author's merit upon our page, 


The operation of subsviling consists simply in break- 
ing and pulverizing the subsoil or under-erust of earth to 
any desirable depth, the subsoil plough following in the 
track or furrow of the share plough and loosening the 
substratum without turning up or mixing any portion of 
it with the upper or surface soil. To us it appears ob- 
vious, that the operation as performed must be productive 
of good, as it extends the pasturage of the plants, without 
interfering at all with, or decreasing the virtue of, the soil 
theretofore subjected to the meliorating influence of cul- 
ture, sun, air and manures. We all know that the roots 
of most plants, in their downward course, greatly extend 
beyond the tilth prodaced by ordinary plonghing. With- 
out entering into any extended investigation as to the 
depth which particular kinds of plants penetrate the earth, 
it may be sufficient to say, that the roots of corn, clover 
and. Lucerne, have been traced several feet in the earth; 
so that, whether the substratum be broken and pulverized 
by man, or not, the roots of many of the plants cultivated 
by him find their way into the bowels of the earth, great- 
ly beyond the depth of the bed provided for their growth. 
It is, hence reasonable to presume that, if their instincts 
did not teach them there was food for them very far be- 





Sussoi. Provucn.—tn the Seventh Agricultural Con- 
versation held by the members of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, a report of which will be found in another column, 


“Mr. Quincy said that there was one implement which 
had not been alluded to, which had been used in England 
with great success, and which had not been introduced, he 
believed, into this country,and that was the subsoil plough.” 


We recur to this assertion, in this place, for the two- 
fold purpose of correcting the erroneous impression which 
appears to rest upon Mr. Quincy’s mind, and of doing jus- 
tice to the enterprise of three of our fellow townsmen. 
Messrs. Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co. and Mr. Jonathan S. 
Eastman, have, each introduced these valuable implements 





into the country, and are now engaged in manufacturing 
them. At the last Fair held by the Baltimore County 
Agricultural Society, each of these houses had a Subsoil 
plongh in the Ploughing Match ; to the first named firm 
the premium of superiority was awarded, after a fair trial 
by as intelligent 4 committee of practical farmers as ever 
ploughed a field, or set in judgment on the operations of 
a farm; and we are pleased to be able to state that the 
opinion was universal among the hundreds who attended 
that match, that the subsoil plough is an implement of the 
very first importance, and that its general introduction in 
all sound stiff soils, is a desideratum of great moment. 
We believe that neither of these firms claim any credit 
for invention ; the origin of the implement being due to 
England; but they certainly do, each, deserve much 


praise for the improvement they have made upon the 


English original, which, like most of the toals from the 
father-land, is a most unwieldy affair, not ‘adapted to the 


ject it to the operation of culture. 








uses of our countrymen, as it requires more power of team 





yond the surface soil, they would not seek it there, but 
would be content to partake of the diet provided for them 
by the husbandman. ‘That there is less danger than is 
usually apprehended from substratum feeding, is attested 
by the fact, that healihful crops are thus annually grown, 
May we not, then, very fairly conclude, that, if the subsoil 
does not operate injuriously to the tender rootlets which 
are now compelled to force theit way thither, if that 
way was made easy for their downward penetration, the 
benefit derived from such pasturage would be measurably 
increased? We think the inference legitimate. It is a 
generally received opinion, that, until the subsoil is meli- 
orated by the effects of sun and air, it is improper to’sub- 
Suppose we admit the 
propriety of this opinion—and we are not prepared to 
gainsay it—does it necessarily follow, that subsoiling 
would) not be beneficial? for whether you break up the 
under crust or not, the roots, as we have stated, will de- 
scend there; and, therefore, if gun and air be essential to | 


let us also do justice to the mechanical execution, of the 
pamphlet,and as our paper admonishes us to be brief} ‘we 
can but add, that Messrs. Mil/er & Browne of Charleston, 
need well be proud of their agency in its getting up, a3 it 
will favorably compare with the best book work in any 
part of our country; but, perhaps, some portion of the 


skill they have displayed owes its, mastery to the exeel- 
lence of the memoir. 





The New York Slate Agricultural Society, wilbhold 


its next annual Fair at Poughkeepsie, on the 18th and 
19th of September next. “wy 





Larce Crors or Conn.—Corn-planiers who ate in the 
habit of growing from 4 to 6 barrels of corn tojthe acre; 
are very incredulous as to the possibility aes ore 
dred bushels to the acre; and yety there are a thouse 
instances of the fact reeordéd from'time to time in oat 
journal. Could we spare the time and space we cow 


attested; but, as 





fill a dozen papers with such facis, well, 
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we have neither at our disposal, we shall content ourself 


for the present by copying the following arti¢le from, the 
Albany Cultivator... lis,.re-publication should, and: we 
trust will, exeite.alaudable spirit of rivalry, as what one 
man has doneanother may do: - soe wot 
The greaterop ‘of ‘the United States, whether we look 
at quantity ‘or ‘value, is anquestionably our corn crop, 
Four hundred ‘and fifty milliofis of bushels in 1840, and 
probably'500 niilliond in’ 1842, ‘show: the importance of 
this grain to us. Aid yet the quantity now grown is no- 
thing, ‘a mere @rop it the bucket, compared with what we 
might do, should citcumstaticés render it advisable to in- 
increase the prodvction to an éxtent that might easily be 
reached on the firesent cultivated fands of the Union. In 
order to show ata glance what migtit be done, we have 
taken ‘the pains td ¢olect a few instances of good crops 
that have been grown among us, and would remark that 
ona very large portion of our soils, in favorable seasons, 
and with the ¢ultivation corn should receive, crops like 
the ‘ones named may as well be grown as inferior ones. 
It is true, we néw and then meet with a fartner or writer 
who asserts that no dian ever saw 75 bushels of corn grow 
on an acre, and (af the farmer should be contented with 
26 ; but the only emotions excited by such aré contempt 
for the ignorant ¢onfidehte shown, and pity that in this’ 
country men should be found so far behind the times. 






































Sa zg E 2 z if 2 
S é ie z Name and place of cultivator. 3 
a< ase ~ 
| {136 | \ 136.|R.H. Rhose; Silver Lake, Pem.- 1820 
118 | 118 |Jehn Stevens, Hoboken, N..J- i 
1 {1723 172° 1J. & M. Pratt, Madison, N. Y. 18 
4 }170| 680 oa « e Ipz~ 
i 132'| 132 |Samuel Chidsey, Cayuga, N. ¥ 1819 
8 112,| 896 jEarl Stimson, Saratoga, N.Y. 1823 
1 174 | 174.jB. Borer Eaton, Madison co.,N. ¥. {1823 
1 (|116| 116 !T. & H. Little, Newburyport, Mass. |1822 
1 115 115 te “ “ “ 1823 
1 }442 |: 249 |MP) Wilmarth, Taunton; Mass. 1825 
5 108» a, arles Bugbee; Palmer, Mass.’ : 1831 
1 140 4Q, |Benjamin Butler, Chenango, N. Y. 183% 
1-136 AH WwW , Mass 1831 
1-22 [100 | 130 48 Lathrop, W. Springheld, Mass. {183s 
+12 |1 : rop, W. Springfield, Mass. 1835 
1 108: })) 108.4 Ro. Sheldon, Cayuga eo., N.Y. 1838 
1 110 },. 110. |E, Humphreys; Caledonia, N. Y. 1837 
1 150 |,, 150}. ——— Montreal, Canada, 1838 
1 131 | 131 |R. Lamprey, Moultonborouah, N. H. 1839. 
1 116'| 116 |Mr. Brown, Strafford, N. A. 1839 
1 130:} 130 4P: P. Pilsbury, Tuftonborough, N. H. 1839 
1 144.|.144,)J. F. Osborn, Cayuga co., N.Y.» 1841) 
1 121, |, 121 |J. Sherman, e * 1841 
1 112} 11 at ¢ ns 1841 
1 120 | 120 |Mr. Ellsworth, Conn. 1840 
1 120: |» 120 |W. Ingalls; Oswego co., N. Y. 1839 
7. 1,352. |J. Myers, Canton, Ohio, 1840 
l 154 |, 154 |W.. Ingalls, Oswego co., N. Y. 1840 
2 116 | ‘232 |B. Bradley, Bloomfield, N. Y. 1841 
1 «°' 122 | 1722 1Samuel Phelps, Cayuga, N. Y. 1842 
Li }118°}: 118-{ Wms Ingell, Oswego, N. Y. 1842 
1 + |132 | 132 |W. Wilcox, Saratoga, N. Y. 1842 } 








The number of such crops, where the product exceed- 
ed 100 bushels ‘per acre, might be extended to a great 
length from the list ‘in ‘our possession, but the above is 
sufficient. Still we imagine some farmers will say, (some 
have'said'so) that the man who pots manare and labor 
enough on af acre to get 100 bushels of corn, is a loser. 
We would ask how? A man may cultivate an acre of 
corn and get 30 bustiels an acre, and he will be a loser; 
but it is scareely possible when the product is 100. In 
such a case, all dyer 30 bushels may be considered profit. 
‘n addition to this, his acre of land is placed in a condi- 

oh to produce more good crops,and the additional amount 

ihese is to be added to the list of profits. The man 

» has bropght 30 acres of land to such'a state that it 
pproduce 00 bushels of corn per acre, is far better off 

he one who has 100 acres, yielding only 25 bush- 

of 2cFes and of this fact we are happy to find many 
pfarmers are beginning to be well convinced. It is 
uM sary to say the remarks we have made respecting 
pee equally applicable to any other grain or grass, 
i ape grand secret of success is to cultivate no more 
nes'gou can. make rich, 


ty .tiow Or’ Peach Trees.—The editor of the 
Souths anter was informed »by a friend. that, he 
had nea Peach trees*from being destroyed by the 
ve ‘Rvor™s by simply, driving a ten penny nail 
throws \ of each;as near the ground as possible. 





These grew in an orchard, were selected at random, and 
| were the only trees that survived, though treated precisely. 
as the others, with the exception of having a nail driven 
|into each. lt is:supposed that the salt of iron, afforded 
by the nail,is offensive to worms, whilst it is harmless, or 
perliaps even beneficial, says the editor of the Southern 
Planter, to the tree. The means of cure, if it be one, is 
easily tried, and should excite experiments. 


4 





. Dr, Leg—Uses or Lime axp Asnes. 

We have heretofore favored our readers with extracts 
trom the'admirable Agricultural’ Address, delivered by Dr. 
Daniel Lee, of Buffalo, last fall, and we give them below 
an able paper of his, which we.copy from the New Gene- 
see Farmer, upon the uses and value. of, dime and:.ashes, 
as manutes.,, We must confess, that we feel gratified ‘wo 
find the views we have so often advanced, as. to the pro- 
priety of feeding the soil with periodical small doses of 
lime, sustained by the opinion of so accomplished apd 
scientific a writer as Dr, Lee 5, not because of any flatier- 
ing unction.,it may bring to our bump.of self esteem, but, 


high authority; the farmer, in’ moderate ¢ircimstances, 
aiay be encouraged to ehter upon the use of ime, with 
the hope of deriving benefit from doling out this great 
restorer, as feed to his. growing crops, in doses. “/ittle and 
often,” and thus by moderate outlays of money and labor, 
bring about the fertilization of his soil. 


LIME AND ASHES. 
Albany, Feb. 16, 1844. 


These aré doubtless about the cheapest, and most avail- 
able fertilizers within the reach’ of most farmers in this 
state. Lime °is° most serviceable ‘on all clay, foam and 
muck soils’ whith have been more'or less exhausted by 
undue vropping;* or on’ saen as slacked lime in their 
primitive natural’ condition.—Asties whether leached or 
unleached, are perhaps more valuable to be ap; lied to the 
same soils in addition to lime. I should prefer to apply 
a less quantity ofeach, and give my wheat field the bene- 
fit of those indispensable elements in the wheat plant, silica, 
phosphorous, potash, soda and magnesia always contained 
in leached ashes, rather than depend entirely on fertilizing 
with lime’ alone: 1° will fifst explain the nature and 
operation of lime. 

Allow'me' 10 state'a fact as thé basis of my theory: 1 
am informed by Mr. P. B. Porrer, Jr., that his father, 
Jadge° A, Porrer of Niagara Falls, has applied to his farm 
in that vicinity, over 4000 bushels of unslacked lime, and 
has realized a gain'in his wheat crop—having some years 
over 100 ‘acrés—the first season after the lime was used, 
sufficient to defray tle whole expense of this fertilizer, 
well spread; at ‘the rate of 40 or 50 bushels per acre, on. 
his fields, It is proper to state that the lime was purchased 
at’six cents a'bushel at the kiln, and hauled but half e 
mile. The increase of crop was estimated at from 4 to 7 
bushels per acre+-giving a less gain on some acres than 
on others; ‘This case is deémeéd the more worthy of note 
from the cireumstance that, ihe lime was applied to a soil 
lying wpon a lime stone rock, abounding in its pebbles, 
and therefore might tiaturally enongh be thought not to 
lack this:element in its composition. ‘The resalt in this 
case confirms what I have before stated to the readers of 
the Farmer in an article on the “preparation of the food of 
vegetables,” viz: That the cultivation of the soil, not only 
robs it-of its lime by removing it/as a component part of 
the crops taken from 'the fields ; but that the lime is largely 
dissolved in water, after its carbonic acid has ‘been taken 
from it.by the vital action of the roots of plants, and this 
pure lime thus dissolved, is washed out of the surface soil, 
partly into rivolets, and partly into the subsoil. "The only 
remedy for this waste is to apply more lime; and if it 
costs the farmer a high price, he must use more economy 
in its application—in other words—feed his plants Jittle 
and often. The principal use of‘lime is to correct any 
acidity there'may be in the soil, and especially to absorb 
carbonic dcid and ammonia from the atmosphere—impor- 
tantelements of cultivated’ plants, which are bronght to 
the earth in all due quantities by fallitig rains ad snows. 
The roots of plants'také these'elements from lime agreéa- 





bly to the laws'of vegetable life “And until the lime be 
entirely washed out of the soil it will continue to absorb 











because, by the sanction: of'# teacher of such deserved 


again both carbonic acid and ammonia, and feed them to 
the roots of plants, which are a¢ reedy to reccive their 
appropriate nourishment with pet. Yenc Pe as young rob- 
ins. A word or two about ashes : 

_ As all the ashes found in a’ maple tree were dissolved 
in water before they entered its roots, why do they not all 
dissolve in watet when put up in aleach tub? rote 

Because the solible’ silicates of ‘potash and soda that 
enter the roots of all plants ave*decomposed by the vital 
action of such plants, and a considerable portion of the al- 
kaline bases—potash and soda—Aate ‘retarned to the earth 
to dissolve moré silica oF flint. ‘Now flifit is the bone of 
plants, just as lime is the earth of animal bone. ‘Hence a 
silitious sandy soil that lacks potash—this ‘alkali’ being 
very liable to be washed out of such a ‘soil—~is® tly 
benefitted by the application of ashes. Mark heb Oieprign 
of nature in this matter. There will besufficient potash 
even in leached ashes to enable the roots of plants to dis- 
solvea small portion of them.* This sifieate of potash or 
of soda thus dissolved, enters into the porés of roots, pass- 
es up into the stem and is there decomposed, antl precipi- 
tates its ‘insoluble silicate. In other ‘words, ‘the vital 
funetions of the plant transform soluble ashies into insolu- 
ble ashes; the free alkalies prevail, like those Obtained’ 
by leaching ashes, only in a much weaker solution, retarn 
to'the'soil and dissolve more gand to be aghin- taken up 
to give strength to a stem of wheat or grass. Now, lime 
will not form a soluble silicate with sand of flint; dad 
therefore lime alone on poor sandy soils, such*as*are té 
be found.in Albany county and om Long Island, will not 
bring good wheat or grass. Ashes operate much better; 
for the reasons | have given. 

As the subsoil lying under the tilled surface, which has 
been stirred up and cultivated for 10, 20, or 50° years; 
abounds in alkalies and alkaline earths, subsoil plowing is 
of great valae in bringing up such elements of fertility to 
the Jight, heat, frost, and atmospheric influences of sum+ 
mer and winter. Asa general rule, however, it is not best 
to bring up too much of this stiff soil at once, for it takes 
lime to manufacture it into good surface soil. 

My sheet is fall, and | must write an article on subsoil 
plowing and draining. D. L. 





*F lint is only soluble in an excess of potash or of soda. 





Texan Grapes.—We have been informed by an intel- 
ligent botanist, that twenty five different varieties of the 
grape have been discovered in the forests of Texas; some 
of which, whem property, eultivated, will yield wine equat 
to that. made,from the best imported The Post 
Oak grape, which grows so luxuriantly on the hills bor- 
dering on the Colorado and other western streams, when 
cultivated in a good soil, will yield wine of an excellent 
flavor. ‘There is a variety of grape’ which aboundsion 
the sandy ridges near the sources of the Guadaloupe, that, 
is called the sand. grape; and Europeans who have seen 
them say that they are superior ‘in flavor to any grapes 
that they have eaten in Europe. There és also @ variety” 
of grape that has recently been discovered in the valley 
of the Bosque that produces large bunches of white grapes 
similar ip appearance to the sweet water.—Mr. Smith, 
who has seen them, mentions that they are superior in 
flavor to the sweet water, and no doubt would improve 
greatly if cultivated with the care that is usually bestow- 
ed on the sweet water variety. We have also. learned 
that there are some varieties of grapes so large:that the 
single berries are often found over two inches in cireum- 
ference. We hope some of our: horticulturists will make 
experiments in the culture of these varieties—for it is not 
improbable that they can be so improved as to surpass the 
varieties that are imported at so great an expense.— Ter- 
an Telegraph. 





Exprerments witu Guano. 


We extract the following ftom an English periodical : 

From amongst observations and experiments published 
by Messrs. Gibbs & Son, and from private sources, we se- 
lect the following.information, In the growth of pota- 
wes, 24 ewt. of guano to the acre, put into the drills, 
(which probably would not be more than an ounce to the 
yard,) its effect was superior to that of the usual quantity 
of stable manure. | Sown on grass, at the rate of an ounce 
to the square yard, (or at the rate of 300 Ibs. to the acre,) 
its effects have proved highly productive, Whenever g 
ano is intended to be spread broadcast over land, i sill 
be the most convenient mode to effect its regular distribn- 





tion, by first mixing it with three or four times its bulk 
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f fine dry loamy earth; and,,of course, using a propor- 
Senokis Kaa A quantity of the mixture. wry yh 
Buxton, Bart, applied to grass, guano at the rate o Hs 
to the acre, and soot 4 cwt, to the acre. The pres nce 
was 56 Ibs. from a.rod. manured with soot, and 114 lbs, 
from a rod dressed. with guano. Mr. Banton, of Siesdon, 
had a field of wheat.sown in October. : 
April following, be, had six plots, of 4 of an acre each, 
accurately measured off, and to these respectively he ap- 
plied the following manures, at the rate per acre men- 
tioned, and obtained the produce per acre, as stated against 

timent, viz: 
Be iron. 1} wt. produce, 45 bush. 

2. Guano and nitrate of soda, (equal por- 








tions,) 14 ewt. of the mixture, 4 . 
3. Nitrate of soda, 1} cwt. 4i : 
4. White caustic lime, 4 tons, 42} 
5. Lime, 10 cwt., salt 4 ewt, mixed a \ 

week previous to its application, 39 Z 
6. No manure, 39 


The straw grown on the plot manured with guano, con- 
siderably exceeded that of either of the others, while the 
wheat was of equal weight per bushel. 

In another experiment at Wraxhall, Somersetshire, a 


little over 2} cwt. of guano, was tried against 12 tons of 


stable manure, and also against 20 bushels of bones, on 

wheat. The produce from the guano-manured ground 

Was greatest. 4 
An experiment with a crop of Swede turnips, 


6s. 3d. 


We have before us many statements from practical men, 
on the application of guano to almost every description 
of produce, both of the field and garden; and in all in- 
stances where it had been used discreetly, it has proved 
the most valuable ingredient that has hitherto been tried, 
From our own experience, and that of nume- 
rous agriculturists with whom we have corresponded, we 
infer that the practice of the Peruvians in the use of gua- 
no, has been duly founded on experience, and is that 
which proves the most beneficial: we mean the applica- 
tion of it to the plant when in a growing state, in prefer- 
ence to its mixture with the earth before, or at the time 
of, sowing the seed. Again, the Peruvians are correct in 
applying water immediately after its application, without 
which it cannot enter the earth, and be taken up by the 
Hence the advantage of applying it in 


as manure, 


roots of the plant. 
a liquid state, when convenient, or in showery weather 


[The writer closes with some practical suggestions for 


the guidance of those who may wish to try this manure 
the last of which is this :] 


Rub together on a plate or stone, a little fresh-slaked 


lime, with four times the same quantity of guano; puti 


into a wide-mouthed bottle; you will then have evidence 
from the smell, not only of the abundant quantity of am- 
monia which it possesses, but also of the impropriety of 
mixing lime with it, for use; seeing that the ammonia is 


liberated, and would be lost in the atmosphere. 


As guano loses ammonia by exposure, the writer says 
itshould be kept in close boxes or casks, and that it 
should not be sown in an unmixed state, in immediate 


contact with the seed. 





Wueart Cutture. 


The following article, is from the pen of Dr. Daniel 


Lee, a member of the New York Legislature, as als 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. Its factsan 
objects will commend it to all intelligent readers. 


The Albany Argus, afier calling attention to the sub- 
joined article, advocates the establishment of an Agricul- 


tural school or college in the following terms : 


The tendency of such an institution would be to ele- 
vate farming among the “liberal” professions, while 
through the agency of the young farmers who study and 
practice here and go into the country again, it would dif- 
fuse a stratum of useful knowledge among the tillers of 
the soil, which would enable them to raise two bushels 


of wheat or two spears of grass where one grow now. 


It is reasonably supposed that a college of this charac- 


On the 23d of 


at the 
same place, showed the following results : 24 ewt, of ga- 
ano, mixed with a like quantity of mould, and half as 
much powdered charcoal, produced 17 tons of turnips 
per acre, costing for manure, £1 lds. Sd. 20 tons of 
stable manure produced 16 tons of turnips, at a cost for 
manure of £4 14s, Sd. 32 bushels of crushed bones 
produced 15 tons of turnips, at a cost for manure of £4 
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ter would be mainly endowed by private liberality. The 
sum required is not large, only ‘$30,000, whieh Would be 
sufficient to purehase the farm of 200 acres required, stock 
it completely, erect the necessary buildings ‘and buy all 
needful apparatus. feasto aiding 
When we eall to mind that there is not a college in this 
state which has expended less than $100,000 for their. 
literary purposes, this sum of $30,000, when contrasted 
with the magnitude of the interests involved and to ‘be 
benefitted must seem a mere trifle-—To make able law- 
years, physicians and divines, the People of this state 
have expended not less than $1,900,000 upon our colleg- 
es and higher seminaries of learning, while to make able 
and useful farmers we believe not one dollar has been ex- 
pended. We scarcely know how to consider this marked 
neglect. There has undoubtedly beewa time when stud 
was not considered at all necessary to a farmer, but these 
days have passed. That “ knowledge is power,” begins 
to be fully appreciated in every pursuit.—That to be a 
successtul and profitable farmer r@Quires sysTEMATISED 
observation, is now generally admitted. 
Under the systematized agriculture of the English far- 
mers, 82 bushels of wheat have been grown upon one a- 
cre of land, In this state, with a soil far more fertile, 40 
bushels is considered an extraordinary yield, and the av- 
erage is not over 20 bushels. Here certainly is a wide 
margin for improvement, and in a crop too which ever 
must be one of the greatest staples of the Middle and 
Western States. We may close with remarking. that to 
obtain any given result, it is frequently not so mach the a- 
mount of labor or money that is applied, but the manner in 
which it is directed. Do we not see in every day of life 
that the operations of the clear head and practical obser- 
vations of one person, will frequently make five dollars 
tell more effectively than ten dollars under the desultory 
application of a thoughtless or a cloudy head ? 
This is the very principle in agricultural improvement. 
It is, so to direct the vast amount of labor employed by 
the 4,000,000 of farmers of the United States as to econo- 
mise in is application, and if possible make one day’s Ja- 
bor subserve the purposes of two, under the present care- 
less and desultory methods of farming. 
Wueat Curture i New-York.: 

The culture of wheat in this state, is an important 
branch of its rural industry. It is a lamentable, fact that 
a large portion of the elements in wheat lands, indispen- 
sible to the successful nourishment and maturity of this 
bread-bearing plant, have been taken from the soil,in the 
millions of tons sent to market within the last fifty years. 
The owners and cultivators of these lands, know not 
what it is they have lost; nor from what source the pre- 
cise constituent parts of wheat can be obtained. This ar- 
ticle,so superior for the manufacture of good bread, con- 
tains elements peculiar to itself, and hence manures form- 
ed by the decomposition of any other plant, cannot re- 
store to an exhausted wheat field, all the ingredients con- 
tained in a kernel of wheat. 
t| . Our agriculturists are consuming the raw material of 
this invaluable grain, at the rate of about eleven or twelve 
millions of bushels a year; probably not one-tenth of 
each of the elements of which, or at least a portion of 
them, is annually restored to the soil from whence all this 
grain is taken. Now, as Heaven will not create anew 
one particle of matter, whether the two and a half millions 
of people in this state have an abundance of good cheap 
bread, or starve, it may not be amiss for sensible men to 
enquire, in what way can every farmer in New York sup- 
ply his fields with the raw material of this important crop, 
and so combine them, as to be able to manufacture a bush- 
el of good wheat for exportation at 60 cents, and not ex- 
haust his soil ? 
o An elaborate discussion of all the elements that enter 
d | into the composition of the wheat plant, and of the vari- 

ous resources presented to the tiller of the earth, for the 
cheap collection of those elements, would be out of place 
in the columns of a daily newspaper. Suffice it to say 
that, over 97 per cent of such elements exist in the atmos- 
phere, in exhaustless quantities. 

Having made this important discovery, the French chem- 
ists were not long in finding cheap agents to be. applied 
to the soil, which by their powerful affinity for the gase- 
ous elements of wheat, have made nearly one-half of 
France into one vast field of “ waving corn,” 

The writer of this has devoted much attention to the 
subject of diffusing the knowledge that already exists in 
relation to this truly practical science among the farmers 
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of this state ; and especially of imparting thi oh 
WB tele Maas emote RE & this Know 

‘The plat adopted in France, was this! "The Gover, 
ment chartered a company of business men‘and leased 
them some old rural palaces at Brignon,: near. Paris, fo 
college buildings, and also a tract of Crown lands 1485. 
cres, for the education of six or seven hundred pupj 
The company planed the whole establishment under the 
charge of M. Bexxa, in 1829, After it had been in ope. 
ration ten years, M. Bexxa reported that the Institute had 
paid its way, divided 4 per cent. annual interest on the 
stock, and added 145,852 francs to the productive value 
of the real estate. The Government pays the professors 
on condition, that a certain number of pupils shal! be re 
ceived from each rural district in the kingdom. ‘Afier, 
thorough course of instruction, embracingalike the sc; 
practice and profils of good husbandry, and extend 
through a period of three years; these young gentlemen 
graduate, go home and teach by public lectures and other 
means, those that cultivate the earth how to make two 
bushels of wheat to grow on the. same land. that before 
produced but one.—With a population of 30,000.00, ani 
on a territory of only about twice as large as. New. York, 
men of science have taught the French | people haw jp 
harvest annually eeghteen Limes as much wheat as is grown 
in our own Empire State! us < 

In Germany, the science of agriculture is taught in 
nearly all their common schools. According to the cen- 
sus returns of 1840, the hay crop, grown in this state jh 
1839, was worth about $30,000,000.—As there are about 
two acres in pasture to one in meadow, the whole annual 
crop of New-York cannot be worth less than $60,000,000 
taking the census statement for our estimate. [It wouk 
not be difficult to demonstrate that taking a fair average 
all the grass lands in this state, each acre might produce 
one-third more than it now does, and at a Jess cost of |s- 
bor, if it was wisely and properly expended. | 

Why not opena school, then, somewhere near the cap- | 
ital of this great state, and employ a few competent men | 
to teach the science, the practice and the profits of every — 
branch of rural industry carried on in’New York? Why | 
continue to lose ten or twenty million’ of dollars worth 
of agricultural products every vear--wear out our soil, 
aud drive thousands of our young mea and. enterprising 
farmers away from their native state, to grow wheat in 
Iilinois, and by a severe competition, destroy the value of 
farming operations to all that stay behind? If a practical 
knowledge of the science of agriculture beso valuable to 
the people of France and Germany, where labor is com- | 
paratively cheap, can such knowledge be worthless here, 
where the expense of labor is the great drawback upon 
the profits of the husband-man? If the Jegislature will 
do a little to aid in establishing a State Agrieuliural Insti- 
tute, patriotic and liberal individuals will do the balance. 
The whole community will share alike in the advantages 
arising from a large increase of the best comforts of life. 








How to make an Unproductive Tree Bear.—A lady of 
our acquaintance, took us into her garden a few days 
where we were shown an apple tree which she info 
us had been planted for ten or more yeara, but had ne 
until last year borne any fruit. In looking over an old) 
volume, she accidentally met with what perpen \o bea 
remedy for this unproductiveness, which was. simply 10 
cut from each limb, close to where it diverges from 
trunk, a piece of bark about four inchés round the lim 
one inch in width, and immediately replace it by tyim 
on with a rag until it alhered again, Early last 5 
she tried this experiment upon the tree we speak of, 
ing, however, two or three limbs untouched... The /; 
was, thatin autumn it was filled with apples; ly, 
worthy of remark that those limbs only which hj, ;, 
cut, bore fruit. The operation is very simple, ita 
has proved successful in this instance, we havey 7;., 
tion in recommending its trial in similar 
Gazelte. 


















PRIZE BULLS AND CAL 







The subscriber offers fer sale two full blood ' Dey the Balti- 
obtaiued the two first prizes offered. for Devon B 
more County Agricultural Fair, 19th Oct. last, $50 
Richard, 2 years old last spring, 50 
Marmion, | ear old last June, 
, ALSO, bull Wa- 
3 full blood Devon Bull Calves, got by dre 4, 6 and 
verly. They are Jatge and perfectly beau rf 


8 months old at this time. Price 
de27 
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SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT; 


. . i The subscriber is prept to furnish his 
ip, a celebrated HUIS SPBERRY plante 
% ae at a reduced price—say at $6 per 100 plants 





pa, -—they are warranted uine, -and unsur- 
ta, passed by any other variety known in this 
country. ; 

' ' He has also a variety of GRAPE VINES 
pe . of.tbe. finest kinds, raised from cattings. | 
ae Likewise a good supply of the large 

Dutch red CURRANT,, anda smal! but very superior assortment 

of English erg tae ne aga a general variety of ROSES, 

WERING SHR e. 
~~ ; <7 ' JOS. HEUISLER, 


se street, near the Public School. 


6 sow Re : 
&F-Ordeis can be left. with Mr, S. SANDS, at the olfies, of the | ed to 
e 
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POUDRETTE 
Of the very best.quality for eale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels. for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York, Orders by. mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 
D. K. MLINOK, Agent. 
The price will be increased next spring. Jan..8, 


GREEN GAGE PLUM. 

The subscriber has in his assor'ment of superior Fruits, a ver 
fine trce of abeve description, origiuated by himself from the aa, 
pronounced by a competent judge superior to any thing he has 
seen in England. He can furnish them at, $1 per tree, of 
size, smaller ones, 50. cents... Also, a few of the PEACH, APRI- 
COT, the best of the apricot family, price 59 cents per tree—and 
his famous GENESEE RASPBERRY, at $10 per 100 plants. 

oc 18 3t JOSEPH HUISLER.’ 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1844, 
Edited by Mrs. Hale and others, the best Magazine of the season, 
&Pand the greatest circulation of any inthe world./ It contains 
Line and Mezzotint Engravings, Colored Fashion Plates, Masic, 
aud Contributions by the best authors in the United States. 





The price for one year’s sub- Five copies, $10 
scription is $3 | Eight “ 15 
Two copies, 5 | Eleven “ 20 


noll Address’ L. A: GODEY, Publishers’ Hall, Philadelphia. 


GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of an application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P..S, CHAPPELL, or, 

Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at apy pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices g8.canmot fai}.to please. 

Ho is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 “s City Block, Baltimore. 
SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following thorough bred 
and very superior animals, the pick of the celebrated herd of S. 
Canby, esq. of Wilmington, Del. viz. 

BEAUTY, MABEL and.LOUISA, tows, the latter will calve 
in about a month—the two last could not have been purchased at 
the price now asked for them when 1 month old, and they are 
considered by Mr. Canby the best he ever bred. Price $100 each. 

Likewise, two young BULLS, PRINCE and OSCAR, from 1 
to 2 years old, also 100dolls. each ; and 3 or 4 younger animals, 
jow in proportion. Mr. Canby paid 200 dollars for Beauty when 
a heifer. Mr. Canby’s present arrangements being such as to make 
it requisite for him to part with his blooded stock, the above, which 
are the choicest thereof, are put at nearly half the price they have 
been hitherto held at, and presents an opportunity seldom obtained 
to secure thorough pedi and very superior stock, at compara- 
tively very low prices. Further particularscan be obtained by ad- 
dressing (post paid) Mr. S. Canby, Wilmington, Del. or the sub- 
ecriber. 8. SANDS. 














AYRSHIRE BULL. 
For sale, a young Bull, out of imported stock, one year old this 
spring. Price $70. 
Any one having heifers of this breed to dispose of, might obtain 
a aa" sy application to 8S. SANDS, Farmer office. 
Ja 





FOR SALE—A BULL, 

4 years old, of the Jutland breed, imported by F. Konig, esq.— 
he is a very fine animal, docile, and easy of keep. Enquire at my 
store r 4 German st. Baltimore. E. H. nk 

14 t 





GARDENER AND DAIRY WOMAN WANTED. 

A gentleman of Talbot co. Md. wishes to employ a man who is 
well acquainted with vegetable gardening, and the management of 
fruit trees—and his wife to assist in milking and attending to the 
dairy. Apply at this office. 








HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subsoriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all putchasers as being sUFERIOR anticies. They 
are made with @ View to strength, durability and efficiency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are ealeulated to do as much work 
as the larzest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
are not easily put-oat of order, and easy of tepair. For proof of 
ee — refers to the following certiti- 
cate from one of our most intelligent. practical farmers, who com- 
‘bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 
“way competent to pass a correct judgment. 
GEORGE PAGE, Machinist, 
; West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Orders and letters of inquiry, post pas, will be promptly attend- 

ped! ved ba feb 14 


I hereby certify that 1 was one of the committeo on Agricultur- 
al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultaral Society—that | attended the first day of examination 
but not the last: that after @ fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, to 
give Mr. Gronce Pace the first premium on his CORN and COB 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
ve'y superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability to 
any others on the ground. It was uwiversally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cob Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the —and | must confess, that I was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award ofmy co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions afier I leit, and it had been a- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to |, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after J had left without consulting me is a‘ike a matter of 
surprise and mortification. Asyer Lintaicum, Jr. 


AULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 


= Just received, our usual supply of first 
H95 rate ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS, con- 
fae sisting of the various kinds of Peas, Beans, 
fe Cabbage, Radish, Onion, Cucumber, Broca- 
li, cauliflower, Beet, Mangle Wertzel, Ru- 
ta Baga, &c.  Itisa fact known to every 
grrtoner of experience, that first rate Eng- 
ish Garden Seeds ,produce incomparably 
: . better crops than can be raised from seeds 
saved in this climate. This is particularly the case with Peas, 
Cabbage, Caaliftower, Lettuce, &c. 
As we receive most of these seeds direct from the growers, who 
are persons of the first popprcenbiiity and experience, there is no 
doubt of their proving as tepresented. For sale, wholesale and re- 
; SAM’L AULT & SON, 
Corner Calvert and Water sts. 


ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. No. 60 Light street, offer fur 
sale the following Machinery, &c. all of their own manufacture, 
and warranted 6 be made inferior to none in this country, viz: 
HAND CORN SHELLERS, 3 sorts, at 15a$17 each. 

Horse power do. 2 do S35ag45 “ 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, improved construction, at 28 to $75. 

Vegetable Cutters, $20 each. 

HORSE POWERS, 75 to ¢100 each: 

Threshing Machines, 40 to $60 each. 

CORN AND COs CRUSHERS, warranted to grind 25a30 
bushels per hour, $65. 

Common Straw Cutters, 5a412 each.—Also 

¢>* SELF-SIURPENING AND COMMON PLOWS—a large 

and general assortment, 2a$15 each— among which are the Hill 

Side or Level land and Subsoil Plows, which received the highest 

premium at the late Fairs. 

> PLOW AND MACHINE CASTINGS, by wholesale and 

retail. 

$F Garden and Farming TOOLS. 

We will also supply orders for Endless Chain Horse Powers, on 

the plan just introduced in this city from Ohio. The plan and sim- 

plicity of these powers justify us in saying that they are a decided 

improvement on powers of this description. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

The subseriber is authorised by a qrremes, who, being enga- 

ged in other business, is not able to devote his whole time to farm- 

ing, to sell the FARM on which he now reeides, situated about 8 

miles from Baltimore, near one of the best turnpike roads in the 

county, and having the advantage of a large stream of water pass- 

ing through it, with a fine mill seat with a rece ready dug and dam 

bailt. is farm contains [80 acres, more or less, having full pro- 

portion of wood, and about 70 acres well set in timothy. ‘There 

is a large apple orchard in good condition, a young and thrifty 

peach orchard of select trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly. 

The buildings are substantial and convenient, being a large brick 

Dwelling, rough cast, with portico back and front; a large stone 

Switzer barn, with extensive stabliug below ; milk house, smoke 

house, a wagon shed 120 feet front, corn house and granary, car- 

riage house, with blacksmith shop. The farm is well enclosed and 

divided with good fences, a large portion of which are of stone. 

The present proprieter has spared noexpense within the last 3 or 
4 years, in improving the svil by the most approved system of eul- 
tivation ; 6000 bushels of lime have been judiciously distributed, 
within the last two years, the beneficial effects of which may be 
seen by the growing crops. It is estimated that from 100 to 125 
tons of hay wil! be cut the coming season, and a much larger 
quantity the succeeding summer. The wheat and rye now grow- 
ing hasevery appearance of making as fine a cropas any in the 
county. 

The subscriber invites those inclined tosecure a productive farm, 
situated in one.of the richest. districts of Baltimore county, remark- 
able for its healthiness, within an hour and a half’s drive of the best 
market in the state, to visit this property and judge for themselves. 




















To save unnecessary apptication, the-terms are $16,000, one-half 
cxsh, the balance ona long credit. / Apply to | 
_... SAMUEL SANDS, 
Jan 10, at the office of the American Farmer. 
A SITUATION 1S WANTED AS MANAGER 

Of a Farm, by a single man, who ean ace the best recom- 
Mondations for his character and skill in all the operations of farm- 
ing—he would be willing to go to any quarter ‘ef the country. A 
line addressed to X. Q, cate of the oditar of rhe American Parmer, 
Baltimore. will be attended’ to: ° m o8y de6 3* 


‘PO FARMERS. 


The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill cx 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the bestqnality for agricularal pur- 
poses, and al prices tosnit the timeSe oui)» 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, March 12 Tobacco-The 
Beef, Balt. mess, 83a) \Butter, Glades, No.1,13a. |stock is verv 
Do. do. No.l, 64a7$ | Do. do. 2, 7all |light, ‘and the 
Do. prime, 5a5.50 | Do. — do. 3, 5a7 |sales are larg- 
Pork, mess 10 er than the re- 
Do. No. 1 93093 Do. do. 3, 5a6 |ceipts, purch- 
Do, prime 8 a8} Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 64a7lasers have but 
Do. cargo, a 2, none/a slim” as 

Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6}a7 } Do, Western, 1, 64a7|/me 
Do. middlings,“ 5a5§ | Do. do. 2, 5a54\to 
Do. shoulders, “ 41a Do.  do.bls 1, 6a6;/of 
Do. asst’d, West. 5a Cheese, casks, 6 

Do. hams, 6a Do. boxes, 
Do. middlings, 5a Do. extra, 



























5a8}/note sm’l sales 
12a15)of old_ crop of 


Do, shoulders, 4a Md.. ‘common 
COTTON— aa quality ‘at 2. 
Virginia, 9210 | Tennessee, lb. 0 5, and gro’nd 
Upland, 10$a11s} Alabama, 11al2 | leaf 3a5;small 
Louisiana, 113 Florida, 10a12 |sales of new 
North Carolina, Tall | Mississippi crop common 
LUMBER— at $324. We 





Georgia Flooring 12a15/Joists & Scling,W.P.7a10'continue for- 
S. Carolina do ~—_-:10a12/Joists& Se’ling, Y.P. 7a10' mer quotati’s, 
White Pine, pann’}25a27|Shingles, W. P 2a9 viz. infer. and 
Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 com. 2a2.50; 
Select Cullings, 14al6\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75, middl. to good 
Common do 8210\Laths, split, 50a 1.00 496, good 6.50 
MOLASSES— ja8, and fine 8 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30231 |New Orleans 24025 012. The rate 
Porto Rico, 26 *| Guadaloupe & Mart 26028 for Ohio is as 








English Island, Sugar House, 2836 |follows: com. 
SOAP— to mid. 34.50; 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a43/g00d 5a6; fine 
brown & ylle’w 43253] lred and wrap- 
TOBACCO pery Nal3— 
Common 2a 34 Yellow, 8 al0 |The inspec’ns 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12al4 of the week 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4a 9 comprise 71h. 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, |Maryland, 52 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a (Ohio, 2 Penn. 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 al} 3 Va.—Total 


Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 15 a38 '128 hhds. 
PLASTER PARIS— Wool—The 
Cargo, pr ton cash 3.12a {Ground per bbl. 1.12a demand conti- 
SU GARS— nues good and 


Hav. wh.100lbs “9a10.50|St. Croix, 100!bs7.00a8,00 but a_ small 

















Do. brown 27.50) Brazil, white, a stock in mar- 
Porto Rico, 6 a7 |Do. © brown, ket to wan 
New Orleans, 6327.20 |Lump, Ib. e. upon. te 
FLOUR—We quote a sale.of a lot 
Superfine How, st., from stores, bl. $4.50a of mixed of 
o. City Mills, 4.62 5000 Ibs.. com 
Do. Susquehanna, 4 62 ito fine at 25a 
Rye, first 3.25a 35c. and also 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.50 asale ofa par- 
Do. per hhd. 11.25 cel of 3000]bs 
GRAIN— washed & un- 
Wheat, white, p bu 1.12)Peas, black eye, 50a washed native 
“best Pa. red 95a100/Clover seed,store ir at 224a28c per 
‘cord. topri. Md 85a98 |Timothy do 2.25) lb. 
Corn, white, 39a |Flaxseed,roughst.. 1.30 | Lumber.—A 
“yellow Md. 42a |Chop'd Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 |better feeling 
Rye, Md. 54a. |Ship Stuff, bus. 20a jin the market 
Oats, Md. 25a26 {Brown Stuff, 15a __jand prices im 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, _ 10a. |proving. 
FEATHERS—perlb. 28433 C Of- 
COFFEE-— feri Beef 
Hayana, 7 a8 | Java, Ib. 10 al2 |Cattle at the 
P. Ricos Laguay. 63a 8 | Rio, 6:28 |scales embra- 
St. Domingo, 53a 64! Triage, 3ha 4j}ced. only 130 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 80a. 
CANDLES— 
Mould, common, 9a10 sperms 32a33 
Do. choice brands, 10} 9 |Wa%e 60265 
ipped, a 
WOOL 
WASHED. UNWASHED. 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino 
Full Merino, Common, to } blood, 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, 
1-2 do do 
1-4 and common, Flour—Ho 
Tub washed, ; ard st. has de - 





clined,and we note sales of 7 or 800 bbls good mixe brands, from 
stores on Saturday and Monday at 4.50—some holders, however, 
are Gowillisg to sell at this rate ; there is no fixed been rice. 
Some holders City Mills Fiour are willing to sell at 4.62 
Grain—We continue to quote good to best red wheats at 95a100 
cts. ; very prime 101. 
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THE BOMMER MANURE aimee re os 

ish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me 
aoe eke Detter it is haere the higher it will be esteemed o 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we w! 
offer them the roca inducements to purchase, viz. 

Five orden 
ya Le 15 any Se To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and te larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates fer single methods, which are as follows : 








MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-PO 








: Eo 
Made less liable to get out of order, and ¢héaper to 
repair, and at less cost than anyother machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 


To any iber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware , 
to one address, we will make a wat the Restere@heonf od anrwrsepe he would ‘mhost respectfully 
a upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
be 


ore purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,coimpactnessand durabil- 


ity it has never been sur 


For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans: Calti vators, Harrowsand the 
fe 160 acres arable land, 4 common et Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
“ os “ “ = lowest prices. ' Seteiniiie dat 
" < i. i jar node] made to order as 
«“ 400 « “ 20 Fe ae nee gpa peculiar : 

Uniiesited number of acres, eid Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 


Purchasers of a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
vag the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprieters of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston’s Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh}3 uf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





&#Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sawps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 









PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 





CATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 


FRUIT TREES, 
For sale, raised on the farm of a gentleman near this city, who 
has selected them with much care from a great many varieties. 
PEACHES. 
Cuneo Stones or Pavies. 


Ne. ~ No. “gm 

3 Soft Heath, Sep.20t025| 1 Bourdine, _ Oct. 1to10 
20 BaltimoreBeauty, Aug.5to!10| 6 EarlyNewington, Aug 20to25 
22 Bellede Viiry, Sep.151018/13 FrenchMercaton, Aug.25a23 
24 Red Magdalen, Aag. 181020 |17 Kennedy’sCarolina, Se 1Sto23 


Face Srowes. 


28 Columbia, Sep.20:024 |21 Washington, Sep.20t025 
29 Oldmixon, Aug.25to30 |26 Red Preserving, Sep.20 
34 Veto, Sep.26to28 |27 Heath, Sep.201025 
38 Troth’s Early Red, Sep.5t019 |12 Algiers, Oct.10t015 


41 Belgarde, Sep.8tol2 |43 Large Morissania, Sep.23t029 
54 Monstrous Free, Sep 15/72 Old Newington, Sep.10tol5 
58 Lady Washington, Aug.22t: 25 84 Orange Cling, Sep. 151020 
59 Yellow Alberge. Sep.20 |87 Parie Admirable, Sep. ?5t030 
60 Nectarine Peach, S-p.25to28 /92 Red lover, Sep.1to5 
62 Red chk.Malagatune, “ 12to18 ALSO, 
66 Yellow Rose, Sep 24:028| APPLE, CHERRY, PEAR, 
70 Canary, Aug. 15t020 PLUM & APRICOT 
73 Snow Ball,or White Mag- TREES, 
dalen, Aug.25t030 comprising all the best varieties 
86 OrangeF reeStone, S’p.18t025 |known in this country or Europe. 
Peach Trees 15 cts. each. 
Pear grafted on quince stocks, 37} cts. in free stocks 50 cts. 
Plum and Apricot Trees 59 cts. each Apple Trees 25 cts. each. 
Cherry 50 cts. mh 13 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery& Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, 
Offer for sale a large and superior assortment of 
GARDEN SEEDS, received by the recent arriva!s from 


Europe, and from their Seed Gardens near this city. Al- 
so in store, 


FIELD SEEDS, viz. red and white Clover, Trefoi!, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Vetches, Herds Grass, Ky. Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, 
Meadow Oat Grass, Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurtzel, Cow Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Early Potatoes, &c. 

PLOUGHS—The most prominent of which are the DOLPHIN 
SELF-SHARPENING & WHEEL, of late invention; Winans’, 
Beache’s, Pierce's, and Prouty & Co’s self-sharpening—Sub-soil, 
three-furrow, Davis’ and Davis’ improved—Wiley’s and many 
other valuablesorts. Also, 

HARROWS and CULTIVATORS—Of many forms and patterns 
for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock of 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY is large and consists principal- 
ly of the following, viz. Corn Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers and 
Shellers for manual and horse powers, Threshing Machines, Ve- 

ble Cutters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime Spreacers, Sugar 
ills, Rollers and Horse Scoops. 

GARDEN, FARMING & HARVEST TOOLS—The assortment 
of these is general, and embraces all the most valuable, new and 

a a, 

—Treating on Agricalture, Gardening, managemen 
Stock, Poultry, ee - ‘i nore % 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TRESS & PLANTS—supplied from 
Sinclair & Corse’s Nurseries near this city, whose stock of trees 
and their constant personal attention to this department war- 
rants to purchasers, articles of prime quality and ‘true to marks ’ 
€#Priced Catalogues furnished gratis, containing description of 

implements, directions for planting trees, management of seeds, &c. 
ma 6 ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


VERY SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, (IMPORTED.) 


The subscriber offers for sale a very superior lot of 
GARDEN SEEDS, imported direct trom England from 
the best gardeners there, and warranted genuine. They 
comprise many varieties of Cabbage, Beet, Beans, Peas, 
Radish, Mangle Wartzel, Rota Baga, Caulifower, Cucumber, 
and a variety of other kinds. Catalogues at my office. 

fe 28 S. SANDT, American Farmer. 
WHITE TURKIES. 























ment. 
corner of Front & Ploughmansts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. 


-_—_—_ 


orton. A liberal discount will be made to comntrymerchants who 
purchase to sel] again. 


, ne ing machines at thisestablish- 
Mr. Hussey manufactures na og 7 B. CHENOWETH, 


Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 
The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a fall assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. Nip Bo Be well adapted to the Agricuiturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c., to Pork 
Batchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard. 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public be and enn for Ramen | a 
ing and making, and for many other purposes fora whic 
they on aoe in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and tn many instances fully three fourthengualinaan certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultura! Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dee. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bowty’s wuaaer, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLUUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULYIVATORS, which we will sell low 30 suit the times—a- 
moug which ronk the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. @Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with pronptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance of the same. Agents for the above implements, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore. 
£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


PLOUGHS & PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

300 ready made PLOUGHS, and 45 tons PLOUGH CATS- 
INGS, on hand, which have been made with great care and of 
the best materials. 

The variety are Gideon Davis’ improved Ploughs of all sizes, 
with both cast and wrought shares, and with intermediate sizes 
for cast shares onl 

King’s Connecticut improved by myself with wrought and cast 
shares ; they throw a wider furrow than the Davis ploughs. 

My own patent self sharpening Cleazy Plough ; these I recom- 
aes as a superior plough in every respect, and easily kept in or- 

er. 

Bar share and Coulter Plough, also hill-side and double mould 
Ploughs, together with a general assortment of Agricultural Im- 
plements, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Horse 
Powers, Threshing Machines, &c. &c. which he will recommend 
to be as good as can be obtained at any other establishment in 
this country, and which he is selling at very reduced prices. 

Also in Store, Landreth’s SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, a 


fresh supply just received. 
JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 


Pratt street, between Charlesand Hanover sts. 
fe 28 tf 


poy pe CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
t the annual meeting of the Society held at Govanstow 
y ate ay day of October, 1843, the following resolution wes >. 

P : 

_ “*Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- 
ties auxiliary to this, shall on the payment of fifty dollars to the 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as ards 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, such an arrangement shal] appear to be expedient.”’ 

The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec 
23d, 1843, having fully concurred in the above resolution, do cor- 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form auxili- 
ary societies, and become competitors for premiums offered b this 




















A few pairs of those beautiful White Turkeys, so mach admir- 
ed for lawns on gentlemen’s estates, for sale at this officd. f 21 


_ i. JOHN B. H. FULTON, Rec. 








.| the poets and quality of its work, is now 
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x JAMES MURRAY'S 
PREJ N AND COB CR 
‘machines have 















pa 

ments to purchasers by fitting an extra 

chine without — charge. © Prices , 30, 35, 40. 45. all 

Erg - LS, which received a certidicate of merit, (, 
I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such 

a ae ieee auanne se Neca yneiyae will bear ia. 

so, Horse Powers, Mills. Corn Shellers, Mill Carry 

Screws, smal! Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, ys “og 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill- work built to order, and a}j 


mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to 
well. . Operate 


$F Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washi 
ew Farmer office; or the éatebriber, ington, D.C,; 3, 
no ’ 


HAS. MURRAY, Millwright; Baltinors 
To the Editor of the American Farmer :— 

Dear Sir,—A friend has handed me one of your pa- 
pers of February 28th, in which I see a certificate of Mr 
Abner Linthicum, Jr., stating that it was determined . 
vote of 4 out of 5 judges, to give Mr. George Page the 
first premium for his Corn & Cob Crusher & Horse Pow. 
er but the whole merit he places to account of the crugh- 
er. Now by refering to the report of the Committee of the 
Baltimore Co. Agricultural Society, | find thatMr, eee 





Crusher ground 12 ears of corn in 40 seconds—Mr. ‘1 


thicum also states that it was universally admitted that the 
Corn and Cob Crusher could do twice as much as any 
other on the ground, but does not state what Power is 
required to grind at that rate. I take the report of the 
committee for the quantity ground ; 12 earsin 40 seconde: 
now divide | bushel or 108 ears, which ‘is the same by 
12, we have 9—9 times 40 seconds, of just’6 minutes'to 
a bushel of ears of corn; this I cannot admit to be donble 
what my crusher will grind, nor is it as much as mine 
will grind of the same quality—at $40 or $45.—Mr. Lin. 
thicum, Jr. and all Machinests are invited to a fair trial 
of grinding, and if 1 do notdo mote work, taking the 
power, quantity and quality into consideration; I will give 
them my machine gratis. ry ; 
N.B. The public are cautioned a second time against 
making or vending Corn Crushers having a tube, or tubes 
for holding the ear of eorn, as the’ same is patented. 
Patent rights for sale by the subscriber. 
JAMES MURRAY, 

Millwright & Machinist. 





} 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN HUSSEY’S CORN AND 


COB CRUSHER. 
It is believed that the Corn and Cob Crasher invented and ma- 
nufactured by the subscriber in Baltimore, is taking the lead ofall 
others. Whatever its merits may be, the machine 1s now pretty 
well known, and will stil be made in its usual form, and kept for 
The sist aang f th introdace to the 
he chi ign of this advertisement is to i ace BO 
tice of farmers, a cheaper and in some a better article, 
which has just been completed and proved.’ Jt requires much 
less power, and crushes and grinds much faster than the other. 
The price including extra grinders, is 
A machine working to sets of grinders, 35 
One with three sets for water power, 45 
Including extra grinders for each set, all made in a sabstantial 
manner, and warranted as advertised. As arecommendation 0 
the late improvement a distinguished stock breeder of this vieini- 
ty assures me that it grinds faster, and with less power than my 
original machine, while the original is highly recommeuded by 
C.N. Bement, esq. of Three fills Farm. near oni N. ¥. 
Orders for HEMP CUTTERS and REAPING MACHINES, 
should be ay to the subscriber as soon S ible, so that — 
who design having such machines ma 
time. we § OB ED x. 
fe 21 : tf. 
MURRAY’S CORN & GOB CRUSHERS & GRIN DERS. 
The subscriber having so simplified the econstraction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its 4 





Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore. at 40 

Hand Crushers for 20° dollcrs-either with witha 
Any other machines made to order. ¥ Repairs of 
agricultural implements. These machines can in operation 
— the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Dose MU 





